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NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND, vis 


WHICH HAS JUST APPEARED OFF SICILY. 


A hand invisible was rearing, 
A new creation in the secret deep.— MontTcomery. 


Tnart islands rise from the ocean—sink 
—and are seen no more—is but one of 
the changeful characteristics of Nature; 
but one of the processes that are cén- 
stantly going onin her grand laboratory. 
Yet, what an epitome is this of creation 
and decay—what a sublime lesson on 
the briefness of all existence. History, 
observation, and. experience teach us 
that nations pass away ; yet, in the study 
of such phenomena as the present, we 
see a little earth, as it were, burst into 
existence, and disappear within a few 
Vout. xvi. 2° 


months. We know that in the animal! 
kingdom certain creatures “live and 
have their being’’ but for a few hours ; 
but the above phenomena are of more 
rare occurrence, and excite a propor- 
tional degree of interest. 

Our surprise will diminish at the mar- 
vellous stories of the ancients when we 
consider how easily the narratives of 
these phenomena might be embellished 
by old writers, with mere fable. It will 
be, therefore, no great stretch of the 
imagination to: associate the ta 
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story of the Island of Atlantis with one 
of such occurrences; and we may take 
an early opportunity of submitting more 
upon this subject than we can at pre- 
sent devote to its consideration. 

Passing over the phenomena of the 
ancients, we proceed to those of our 
own times. Thus, Etna, Vesuvius, and 
Hecla have hed repeated eruptions; but 
no new Island has been formed in the 
European seas, nor in any neighbouring 
ocean with the exception of that olf the 
coast of St. Michael’s (one of the Azores, ) 
when the temporary Island of Sabrina 
rose from the deep. It first showed 
itself above the sea on the 13th of June, 
1811, and continued to increase for 
several days, when it attained a circum- 
ference of one mile, and a height of 300 
feet. It had a beautiful crater with an 
opening 30 feet wide to the south-west 
from which hot water poured into the 
sea. In the month of October of the 
same year, the island began gradually 
to disappear, and, by the end of February, 
1812, vapour only was occasionally seen 
rising from the spot where the island 
formerly stood. e quote these facts 
from Professor Jameson ; and, on turn- 
ing to Bakewell, we find that “ a gen- 
tleman who visited the Azores in 1813,” 
informed him that the island had disap- 
peared and “ there is now eighty fathoms 
water in the iy 

Professor Jameson describes the pre- 
sent Island as ‘ very much resembling 
Sabrina, being posed icul 
lava, scoriz, and volcanic ashes.’’ Many 
accounts of this interesting phoenomenon 
have already been published, which, 
although imperfect, we proceed to 
quote ; 

The first notice of this new insular 
volcano was published in the following 
terms, in the Messager des Chambres :— 
“ Towards 11 o’clock on the 10th of 
July, 1831, Captain John Corrao, com- 
mander of the bring Thérésine, going 
from Trapani to Girgenti, in Sicily, at 
the distance of about twenty miles from 
Cape St. Mark, perceived at the dis-, 
tance of a gun-shot a mass of water, 
which rose 60 feet above the level of thé- 
sea, and presented a circumference of 
nearly 400 fathoms ; a smoke proceeded 
from it, exhaling an odour of sulphur. 
The preceding day, in the Gulf of Trois 
Fontaines (Three Fountains) he had 
seen a great quantity of dead fish and 
of black matter floating on the water, 
and he heard a noise like that of thun- 
der, which the captain attributed to a 
volcanic eruption. He continued his 
voyage to Girgenti; and ull the time 
that he was occupied in lading his ship, 
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he saw a thick smoke rise incessantly 
from the same point, before which he 
arrived on the 16th, on his return from 
Girgenti. A new spectacle was then 

resented to him, namely, a tract of 
Fund, of the same circumference as that 
of the mass of water which he had ob- 
served on his first voyage. This island, 
which we shall call Corrao, from the 
name of him who saw it formed, is ele- 
vated twelve feet above the level of the 
sea; it has in the middle a kind of plain, 
and the crater of a volcano, whence a 
burning lava is seen to proceed during 
the night. The island is bordered by a 
girdle of smoke. The sounding all 
around the island gives a depth of 100 
fathoms. The lat. 37 deg. 6 min. N., 
and long. 10 deg. 26 min. E. from the 
meridian of Paris.’’ 

Dr. Turnbull Christie, in a letter to 
Professor Jameson, dated Malta, July 
23, 1831, says “ it would appear that 
the volcano commenced on the 11th in- 
stant, when it was seen by the master 
of a small vessel sailing towards Terra 
Mowe who oe ys it as having had 
the appearance of a large island, 
prt: up and falliz in bees back 
into the sea, so that sea flew up to 
a great height, and fell down in the Se 
of foam. This was seen to be repeated 
at short intervals, for nearly two hours. 
The masters of two small vessels, one 
from Sardinia and the other from Paler- 
mo, state, ‘ On the 13th instant, about 
two o’clock, P.M. being between Sciac- 
ca and Pantellaria, 25 miles southward 
of Sciacca, we discovered three columns 
of smoke, apparently issuing from the 
sea. On a it we heard a 
great noise, like therolling of the wheels 
of a steam-vessel.’ Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Hotham immediately sent off the 
tender of the flag-ship, commanded by 
one of the lieutenants, and afterwards 
sent the Philomel, commanded by Cap- 
tain Smith, to exumine and ascertain 
the exact position of the new volcano.” 
In a postscript to this letter the island 
is ‘stated to have been named Hotham 
“Tslandyin honour of the Vice-Admiral, 
W6 siidjoin 
“ Report of Commander C. H. Swinburne, of 


his Majesty’s Ship Rapid, to Vice-Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. 


“* His Majesty's Sloop Rapid, at Malta, 
** July 22, 1831. 
‘ Sir, 
« T nave the honour to inform you that, 
on the 18th of July, 1831, at 4, Pp. M., 
the town of Marsala bearing by compass 
E. half N., nine miles, I observed from 
on board his Majesty’s sloop Rapid, 
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under my command, a highly irregular 
column of very white smoke or steam, 
bearing S. by E. I steered for it, and 
continued to do so till 8h. 15 m. p.m. 
when having gone about thirty miles by 
the reckoning, I saw flashes of brilliant 
light mingled with the smoke, which 
was still distinctly visible by the light of 
the moon. 

“Tn a few minutes the whole column 
became black and larger; almost im- 
mediately afterwards several succeasive 
eruptions of lurid fire rose up amidst 
the smoke ; they subsided, and the co- 
lumn then became gradually white again. 
As we seemed to near it fast, I short- 
ened sail and hove-to till daylight, that I 
might ascertain its nature and exact po- 
sition. During the night the changes 
from white to dlack with flashes, and 
the eruption of fire, continued at irre- 
gular. intervals, varying from half an 
hour to an hour, At daylight I again 
steered towards it, and about 5 4.m., 
when the smoke had for a moment clear- 
ed away at the base, I saw a small hil- 
lock of a dark colour, a few feet above 
the sea. This was soon hidden again, 
and was only visible through the smoke 
at intervals between the more violent 
eruptions. 

“ The volcano was in @ constant state 
of activity, and appeared to be discharg- 
ing dust and stones, with vast volumes 
of steam. At 7h. 30m. the rushing 
noise of the eruptions was heard. At 9, 
being distant from it about two miles, 
and the water being much discoloured 
with dark objects at the surface in vari- 
ous places, [ hove to, and went in a 
boat to sound round and examine it. I 
rowed towards it, keeping on the wea- 
ther-side, and sounding, but got no bot- 
tom till within twenty yards of the 
western side, where I had eighteen fa- 
thoms, soft bottom; this wus the only 
sounding obtained, except from the brig, 
ene mile true north from the centre of 
the island, where the depth was 130 fa- 
thoms, soft dark brown mud. The cra- 
ter (for it was now evident that such 
‘was Hs form) seemed to be co d of 
fine cinders and mud of a dark brown 
colour ; within it was to be seen, in the 
intervals between the eruptions, a mix- 
ture of muddy water, steam, and cin- 
ders, dashing up and down, and occa- 
sionally running into the sea, over the 
edge of the crater, which I found on 
rowing round, to be broken down to the 
level of the sea, on the W.S.W. side, for 
the space of ten or twelve yards. Here 
I obtained a better view of the interior, 
which appeared to be filled with muddy 
water, aac agitated, from which 
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showers of hot stones or cinders were 
constantly shooting up a few yards, and 
falling into it again; but the great 
| gg of steam that constantly rose 
rom it, prevented my seeing the whole 
crater. 

‘‘ A considerable stream of muddy 
water flowed outward through the open- 
ing, and mingling with that of the sea, 
caused the discolouration that had been 
observed before. I could not approach 
near enough to observe its temperature, 
but that of the sea, within ten or twelve 
yards of it, was only one degree higher 
than the average ; and to leeward of the 
island, in the direction of the current 
(which ran to the eastward), no differ- 
ence could be perceived, even where the 
water was most discoloured ; however, 
as a ‘ mirage’ played above it near its 
source, it was probably hot there. The 
dark objects on the surface of the sea 
proved to be patches of small floating 
cinders. ‘The island or crater a 
to be seventy or eighty yards in its ex- 
ternal diameter, and the lip as thin as it 
could be consistent with its height, 
which might be twenty feet above the 
sea in the highest, and six feet in the 
lowest part, leaving the rest for the dia- 
meter of the area within. These de- 
tails could only be observed in the inter- 


vals between great eruptions, some 
of which I witnessed from boat. No 


words cun describe their sublime gran- 


deur. Their pro was generally as 
follows :—After volcano had emitted 
for some time its usual tities of 


white steam. suddenly the whole aper- 
ture was filled with an enormous mass of 
hot cinders and dust, rushing upwards 
to the height of some hundred feet with 
a loud roaring noise, then falling into 
the sea on all sides with a still louder 
noise, arising in part, perhaps, from the 
formation of prodigious quantities of 
steam which instantly took place. The 
steam was at first of a brown colour, 
having embodied a great deal of dust; 
as it rose it gradually recovered its pure 
white colour, depositing the dust in the 
shape of a shower of muddy rain. While 
this was being accomplished, renewed 
eruptions of hot cinders and dust were 
uickly succeeding each other, while 
orked lightning, accompanied by rat- 
tling thunder, darted about in all direc- 
tions within the column, now darkened 
with dust and greatly increased in vo- 
lume, and distorted by sudden gusts and 
whirlwinds. The latter were most fre- 
quent on the lee side, where they often 
made imperfect water-spouts of curious 
shapes. On one occasion some of the 


steam reached the boat; it smelt a little 
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‘of sulphur, and the mud it left became a 
gritty, sparkling, dark brown powder 
when dry. ‘None of the stones or cin- 
‘ders thrown out appeared more than half 
‘a foot in diameter, and most of them 
much smaller. 

‘From the time when the volcano 
-was first seen till after I left it, the ba- 
rometer did not fall or rise ; the sympie- 
someter underwent frequent but not 
important changes: and the tempera- 
ture of the sea did not bespeak any un- 
‘usual influence. 

“ After sunset, on the 18th, soundings 
were tried for vit hour, to the average 
depth of eighty fathoms; no bottom. 
The wind was N.W., the weather was 
‘serene. 

*¢ On the forenoon of the 19th, with 
the centre of the volcano bearing by the 
‘compass S. by W. 3 W. one mile dis- 
tant, good sights, tor the chronometer 
gave longitude 12 deg. 41 min. E.; and 
at noon on the same day, when it bore 
‘W. by N. 4 .N. by compass, the meri- 
dian altitude of the sun gave the latitude 
37 deg. 7 min. 30 sec. N.; an amplitude 
‘of the sun the same morning gave the 
variation of 1} point westerly. It 
is worthy of remark, that on the 28th 

of June last, at 9h. 30m. P.M. when 
‘passing near the same spot in company 
‘with the Britannia, vot shocks a an 
‘earthquake were felt in both ships. I 
‘have the honour to be, &c. 
«“ C, H. Swinspurne, Commander.” 

In our next Number, we intend to 
quote other statements. We conclude, 
_therefore, for the present, with a 
note from the Journal of the Royal 

pees re Society of London, which 
states t 
‘laide, from London, distinguished fire 
on the 17th of July, at which period it 
is probable the land rose to the surface 
for the first time. 





THE LARK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Lark. 
°Tis joy that prompts my early theme, 
And guides me through yon heav'nly plain; 
My summer hours no sorrows dim, 
No notes of sadness mar my strain, 
When summer skies are calm and fair, 
And I can sing while soaring there. 
NIGHTINGALE. 
Mine are the soft the melting lays, 
That stealing o’er the mourner’s heart, 
Awaken dreams of bappier days, 
Till tears in warm suffusion start. 
Lone and unseen I sanctify 
The silent groves with melody. 
LARK. 
Soon as the kindling day’s begun, 
Yon ether parts beneath my wing: 
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at the master of the brig, Ade- - 





Ere man is ris‘n, to bail the sun, 

. Delighted from the world I spring; 
And singing inthe azure skies, 
Behold him first in glory rise. 


NIGHTINGALE. 
When watchful shepherds close the fold, 
And dews have fall’n, and stars are met ; 
When sportive fays their revels hold, 
And glow-worms in the grass are set ; 
In groves with night and silence blest, 
I sing the list’niug world to rest. 
LARK. 
With wings of speed, and songs of joy 
For him, that claimed their matin flow, 
Through fields of light I sour on bigh, 
When tide’s beaut plend 
Singing, while silence lulls the grove, 
My lays of thankfulness, and love. 
NIGHTINGALE. 
In midnight hours, beneath the shine 
Of winking stars, and moonbeams pale, 
No lonely voice, no song but mine 
Floats through the woods, or o’er the vale; 
And bush’d, as *twere with ecstacy, 
All earth seems list’ning then to me. 
LARK. 
At eve, where streams of glory play 
On clouds that ruund his setting throng, 
I watch the parting sun away, 
God of my love, theme of my song : 
To him I breathe my closing strain, 
Then seek the dim cold earth again. 
NIGHTINGALE, 
The dawn’s pure star, may tremble long, 
And lose its lustre in the ray 
That tells of morning, ere my song 
In nature's stillness dies away ; 
To night one lingering farewell more 
I breathe, then all my songs are o’er. 





glow; 


Sy.va. 





AN OLD SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 


In Number 510 of the Mirror, a 
correspondent states that a stanza which 
has recently appeared in several publica- 
tions, was 130 years old. 

Purcell, who flourished about 1680, 
set the following words as a two part 
song :— 

« I saw fair Cloris all alone, 
When feather'd snow came softly down 
And Jove descending from bis tow’r 
To court her in a silver show’r ; 
The gentle snow flew in her breast, 
Like little birds into their nest ; 
But overcome with whiteness there, 
For grief dissolv’d into a tear, 
Which talling down her garment hem, 
To deck her, froze into a gem.” 

About the year 1723, George Hayden, 
organist of St. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondsey, set the same lines, with a 
trifling alteration, as a duet, which is 
very popular to this day, and erry 
sung in public, under the title o: 


“ As saw fair Clora.? 
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THE CUCKOO NOTE. ' 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue Cuckoo it is well known, when his 
annual visit is well nigh ended, quits his 
simple song of two notes only, and in- 
dulges in a strain of three and sometimes 
four notes; this is generally about the 
middle or latter end of June; but on the 
18th of May, 1831, I heard a bold bird 
beginning his song of summer; I start- 
ed, as it seemed to say, “ Spring is 
o’er ;”? and chid it in these words : 
"Cuckoo, Cuckoo, why so soon 

Would’st thou change thy vernal tune ? 

Cuckoo, ’tis not Summer yet, 

Why thine early note forget ? 

Tell us not that Spring is gone, 

But gentle Cuckvo, still sing on 

The song that ope’d the cowslip flower 

And bade the woodbine wreath my bower. 

‘Tis yet but May, ’tis yet but May, 

Begin not then thy Summer lay, 

Still sing us Spring’s enchanting tune, 

And keep thine other song ‘till June. 

CoLBouRNE. 


GERMAN HARVEST-SONG. 
Written at the period of the Queen of Prussia’s 
Death. 


BY U. DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tue golden corn waves light 
O’er wreaths of flow'rs 

The sickle’s gleam is bright 
Beneath the bow’rs. 

Now let the verdaut bills 
Our song resound, 

But deeper music thrills 
The scene around. 

Winds, as they kiss the rose, 
Our loss deplore ; 

They break not her repose ; 
—She is no more ! 

Hid is her eyes’ soft blue 
Beneath the sod, 

And our warm tears bedew 


The gifts of God ! 
G, R. C. 


Anecdote Gallery. 


CHARACTERISTIC GLEANINGS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
How imperfect, how limited is our 
knowledge and perception. We come 
unconscious into the world; uncon- 
scious of the actual moment of dissolu- 
tion, we leave it. We are ignorant of 
the moment we are born, and cannot 
penetrate one second beyond the last 
struggle of life. We learn to read the 
last few lines of the page of our exist- 
ence, but never know the first word of 
the next leaf. Life ebbs like the river 
which comes, God knows whence, and 





rolls away into a wide and fathomless 
ocean. 


A Cockney, I mean the real un-travel- 
led, unsophisticated cockney, is a sin- 
gular being; happy, contented, well- 
fed, and sometimes ill-behaved. He. 
travels to his parish church on Sunday,: 
journeys round to a neighbour’s house 
in the adjoining street; perhaps re- 
freshes his eyes with a sight of the 
Temple Gardens, takes a hearty dinner, 
and a hearty nap, wakes to the melo-: 
dious singing of a tea kettle, scalds his 
throat with hot tea, spells over the po- 
lice reports and London accidents, reads 
ot Madras, Madrid, Paris or Pekin with 
the same interest, till supper is brought 
in by a shrivelled, pale, anatomy of a 
servant; then comes the brandy and: 
water, then the night cap, and he wakes 
to his weekly avocations. As for my- 
self, I have wandered over regions far 
and far away. 1 have seen the sun 
bathe the Andes in a flood of light.. I 
have listened to the wild African beat- 
ing his monotonous tom-tom. I have 
smoked the long tubed pipe with the 
majestic Turk, and drunk skeedam with 
the rich burgomaster ; but the cockne 
has never seen the green fields. I left 
him in his shop, and he has never 
seen aturnpike. Like a huge cabbage, 
he vegetates on his own sayy spot, 
independent and unheeded. I envy. a 
cockney, except when I am not travel- 
ling. Put me in a mail coach, the 
guard’s horn calling out fresh horses at 
the post-house; dead of night; win- 
dows up and all snug till the morning ; 
good heavens then I pity the cockney. 


A FEw years since a labouring man at 
Rendlesham, in Suffolk, dug up a crown 
of gold, supposed to have belonged to 
Redwald the king of the East Angles. 
Afraid of the lord of the manor claiming 
this discovered treasure, he melted it, 
and deprived the antiquarian world of 
an interesting specimen of early work- 
manship. 


Buicxine Haut, near Aylsham, in 
Norfolk, is the birthplace of Anne Bo- 
leyn. Her statue stands on one side of 
the staircase, and Elizabeth’s on the 
other. On the pedestal, supporting the 
statue of the former, is this inscrip- 
tion :— 

« Anne Boleyne 
“ Hic Nata.” 

Anne Boleyn’s copy of Tyndal’s trans- 
lation of “ the Newe Testament, im- 
printed at Antwerp, by Marten Empe- 
rowr, Anno M.D.XXXI11J,” is preserved 
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in the British Museum; (Cracherode 
coll.) it is upon vellum, illuminated. 
Upon the gilding of the leaves, in a red 
letter, are the words “ Anna Regina 
Angliz.’’ .Vhe unfortunate Queen ima- 
gined that her life would have been 
spured. She was executed on the J9th 
of May, 1536; and a letter is extant in 
the Harleian col. 283 fol. 134, from the 
governor of the Tower, wherein he 
writes of his fair prisoner on the day 
before her execution—‘ Thys day at 
dyner the Quene sayd that she shuld go 
to Anvures, (Anvers, Antwerp) and ys 
in hope of life.” Henry VIII. married 
her before day break in a garret at the 
western end of the palace of Whitehall. 


Ir is a singular fact that foreigners 
are our best references for the public 
transactions of the earlier ages. Frois- 
sart, Philip de Comines, and Monstrelet, 
are the best chroniclers for information 
concerning the political events and revo- 
lations of Great Britain. 


Paitip pe Comins, alluding to the 
circumstance of Charles VII. of France, 
being refused credit for a pair of boots, 
gravely observes: — “I praise those 
princes who are on good terms with 
the lowest of their people, for they 
know not at what hour they may want 
them.” 


Cant is the gilding that a rogue puts 
on his own base metal without the fear 
of Jack Ketch before his eyes, and with 
the certainty of enriching himself by the 
credulity of others. 

“HH 1 

ae properste Lcuyich en soe 
s r 
Do equaily pr teohhg devotion ; 
So round white stones will serve, some say, 
As well as eggs, to make hens lay.” 
Butler’s Genuine ins. 


Law seems to be like a vast snow ball, 
which gathers and increases as it rolls 
along. “ Vires acquirit eundo.”’ It is 
a sponge of unconquerable growth, 
steeped in the obstinate follies and 
crimes of society. In the reign of 
James I., the following salaries were 
paid to the three chief courts of law :— 


£. 8. a. 
Sir Edward Coke, King’s 
Bench .......02..00. 224 10 6 
Sir H. Hubbard, Common 





MOONE Vet eh cs cee > 16} 13 1 
Lord Chief Baron, Ex- 
chequer ........-.-- 15419 8 


Besides an extra allowance 
to each on their Circuits 33 6 8 


Tue first instance of a subject’s quar- 
tering arms, is in the middle of the 
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fourteenth century, in the case of John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, after the 
example of Edward III. 


CurisTIAN names are very frequently 
endearing to us; @ fancy pervades a 
name; who would imagine a snnffy, 
shrivelled, old woman, with grey hair, 
and a couple of black teeth, answering 
to the name of Laura; or a hump-back, 
squinting, bandy-legged, little mon- 
ster of a man, bearing the name of 
Adolphus. The insipid query of “ what 
is there in a name *’’ must have ema- 
nated from some base born feeling wor- 
thy of a Tom or a Dick of the lowest 
grade. Many a girl glides into a ro- 
mentic attachment owing to some de- 
lightful christian name; and many a 
swain loves his maiden because the name 
slips smoothly over the tongue, bewitch- 
ing the ear without distorting the 
mouth, 


TuE present custom of having many 
names attached to the patronymic, has 
only been introduced within the lust 
century, and is perfectly useless; per- 
haps it is derived from our southern 
neighbours, especially if we bear in 
mind the proud Spaniard, who carries a 
coat of heraldry in his baptismal certifi- 
cate, as Don Antonio Joze Emmanuel 
Roderigo Alphonso de Pinto, of Anda- 
luaia, which sounds infinitely better, 
and is more pleasing to the eye, than 
Mr. William Robert Henry Francis 
Augustus Sneggs, of Norton Falgate. 


Grants are supposed to have existed 
on this planet. e little child in the 
nursery, firmly believes in them. The 
ancient Greeks did the same; end Dr. 
Tytler, (vide Calcutta Mirror, March 
23, 1820), states that in the bed of a 
river near Russun, he found the fossil 
remains of the first joint of a human 
finger, twice the size of the joint of an 
ordinary man, whence the doctor intro- 
duces an ergo, that the subject must 
have been twelve feet high. 


Baptism is not peculiar to christi- 
anity. It was used by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons anterior to the arrival of the early 
fathers. Olden says, (Northern Anti- 
quities, vol, i. 335. ii. 221.) * If I will 
that a man neither fall in battle nor 
perish by the sword, I sprinkle him 
over with water at the instant of his 
birth”? The Highlander uses a dif- 
ferent ceremony: he swings the young 
born child over a fire kindled on the 
ground, and says, “ Fire and trouble 
consume thee now or never.” 

James SILVESTEB, 














Retrospective Gleanings. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CLARENDON. 
(For the Mirror.) 

«Tue Constitution of Clarendon” form- 
ed a charter, or code of laws, established 
by the parliament at Clarendon, in Wilt- 
shire, a.p. 1164;—=sixteen articles of 
which related particularly to ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, and were designed by King 
Henry II., to check the power of the 
Pope and his clergy, and to limit the 
total exemption which they claimed from 
the secular jurisdiction. The substance 
of them is as follows :— 

1.—All = between clergymen and 
laymen shall be tried in the king’s courts. 

2.— Churches in the king’s gift shall 
not be filled without his consent. 

3.—All clergymen, when accused of 
any crime, shall be tried in the king’s 
courts; and when convicted, shall not 
be protected from punishment by the 
ehurch. 

4.—Clergymen shall not go out of 
the kingdom without the king’s leave. 

5and 6.—Regulate the manner of pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 

7.—None of the king’s ministers or 
vassals shall be excommunicated without 
his knowledge. 

8.—Appeals from the archbishop to 
be made to the king. 

9.—Pleas between a clerk and a lay- 
man, whether an estate was in fee-alms 
or a lay-fee, to be tried in the king’s 
court by a jury. 

10.—One of the king’s tenants might 
be interdicted, but not excommuni- 
cated, without the consent of the civil 
judge of the place. 

11.—All prelates who hold baronies 
of the king, shall perform the same 
services with other barons. 

12.—The revenues of vacant sees and 
abbeys to the king. The election of 
prelates shall be with the king’s con- 
sent; and they shall swear fealty, and 
do homage to the king, before their con- 
secration. 

13, 14, and 15, direet the manner of 
proceeding in case any of the king’s 
barons shall disseise any of the clergy 
— lay-fees which they held under 
t 


16.—The sons of villains shall not be 
— without the leave of their mas- 

rs. 

Britton, in his Wiltshire, says—“ Of 
all the prelates present, Archbishop 
Becket alone openly and boldly refused 
to give them the sanction of his autho- 
nity; but finding the king inflexibly 
bent on the attainment of his object, 
the proud prelate was at length induced 
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to comply ; and accordingly, at a second 
meeting of the council, put his signa- 
ture to the deed. No sooner, however, 
was the primate advised of the pope’s 
determination to support the pretensions 
of the church, than Ke obtained absolu- 
tion for this act, and renewed that arro- 
gant opposition to the king’s measureg 
which only ended with his life, and was 
the indirect cause of his barbarous, 
though merited murder.”? 

In the time of Henry III. Clarendon 
seems to have attained the zenith of its 
glory. Edward summoned a parliament 
to meet there in 1317; but the dissen- 
sions which then prevailed between the 
king and his barons prevented its assem- 
bling. Its palace is now completely in 
ruins. P. T. W. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF HANNO’S VOYAGE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Hawno was a, Carthaginian commander, 
celebrated for his voyage of discovery, 
undertaken by order of the state. He 
circumnavigated the coast of Africa, 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the ex- 
tremity of Arabia. 

‘The relation of Hanno’s voyage,”’ 
says Montesquieu, in The Spirit o 
Luws, “is a fine fragment of anti- 

uity. It was written by the very man 
that erformed it ; and his recital is not 
mingled with ostentation. Great com- 
manders write their actions with simpli- 
city, because they receive more glory 
from facts than from words. The style 
is agreeable to the subject: he deals 
not in the marvellous. All he says of 
the climate, of the soil, the behaviour, 
the manners of the inhabitants, corres- 
pond with what is every day seen on the 
coast of Africa. One would imagine it 
the journal of a modern sailor. 

‘© He observed from his fleet, that in 
the day-time there was a prodigious 
silence on the continent; that in the 
night he heard the sound of various 
musical instruments, and that fires might 
then be everywhere seen, some larger than 
others. Our relations are conformable 
to this. It has been discovered, that in 
the day the savages retire into the fo- 
rests, to avoid the heat of the sun—that 
they light up great fires in the night, to 
disperse the beasts of prey—and that 
they are passionately fond of musi¢ and 
dancing,”’ 

The game writer describes a volcano, 
with all the phenomena of Vesuvius ; 
and relates, that he took two hairy 
women, who chose to die rather than 
follow the Carthaginians, and whose 
skins he carried toCarthage. This has 
been found not void of probability. 
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This narrative is so much the more 
valuable, as it is a monument of Punic 
antiquity ; and from hence alone it has 
been regarded as fabulous. Some mo- 
derns have imbibed these prejudices. 
See Mr. Dodwell’s dissertation on Han- 
no’s Periplus, wherein the authenticity 
of this work has been questioned. 

P. T. W. 


Fine Arts. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PALETTE. 




















Tuis is an unostentatious but interest- 
ing relic of the illustrious painter, “ Sir 
Joshua,’’ as he was somewhat too tech- 
nically called by the artists of the last 
century. 

The palette is now in a collection of 
memorials of genius, in the possession 
of Mr. W. Cribb, of King-street, Co- 
vent Garden; to whom it descended 
from his father, who received it from 
Sir Joshua’s niece, the Marchioness of 
Thomond. It is of plain mahogany, 
and measures 11 inches by 7 inches. 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, in his plea- 
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sant Life of Reynolds, in the Family 
Library, tells us that “ his sitters’ chair 
moved on castors, and stood ubove the 
floor a foot and a half; he held his pa- 
lettes by a handle, and the sticks of his 
brushes were eighteen inches long.’’ 
The biographer also quotes the follow- 
ing memorandum respecting the pain- 
ter’s art, dated 1755 :—* For painting 
the flesh, black, blue-black, white, lake, 
carmine, a wer yellow-ochre, ultra- 
marine, and varnish. To lay'the palette: 
—first lay, .carmine and white in diffe- 
rent degrees ; second lay, orpiment and 
white ditto; third lay, blue-black and 
white ditto. The first sitting, for expe- 
dition, make a mixture as like the sitter’s 
complexion as you can.”’ 

By the way, on looking over the above 
Life, we find the following remark by 
Mr. Cunningham, on the occasion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson; 
visiting the nutive place of the great 
painter, in Devonshire: “‘ The —— 
of a man’s native place is generally the 
last which he receives; for those who 
knew him in youth will not readily 
allow that in capacity he is superior to 
themselves, and are apt to regard the 
coming of his fame among them as an’ 
intrusion to be resented.” How does 
Mr. Cunningham reconcile this doctrine 
with his enthusiastic reception at his 
native-place, a short time since. We 
think there is much truth in his remark ; 
though, in this instance, the author’s 
own fortune is happily an untoward 
illustration of his opinion. 


SManners & Customs of all Nations. 





THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 
(Concluded from page 241.) 
Again, at meal times, and in all their 
hours of relaxation, there are now no re- 
straints on them as formerly. Conse- 
quently, their jokes are coarser, and one 
profligate servant may sometimes mate- 
rially affect the probity and virtuous 
feelings not of one family of servants, 
but of many of which he is an annual 
member. Formerly a master and his 
servants rarely parted; now there is a 
constant circulation from one family to 
another throughout the whole country. 
The greater number of the married 
shepherds are, however, an exception 
to this. Every one of these having a 
share of the stock of which he has the 
charge, feels as much interested as his 
master, and is mostly a permanent pov- 
sessor ‘These shepherds form a very 
intelligent and superior class of the 
community. But the truth is, that, for 
the most part, farm-servants still sustain 
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a good name for sobriety and probity. 
They feel that they must do so, and 
that the existence of themselves and 
families depends on it. It is from the 
families of a sort of half independent 
class, such as feuars, that the moral 
quiet of the country is disturbed. 

Further, if poaching may be admitted 
as 4 country pastime, there is an over- 
whelming increase of that of late years. 
When I was young, there assuredly were 
no game laws, or, if there were, I never 
heard of them. Every man who liked 
to take a shot did so, provided the far- 
mers und shepherds would allow him. 
But there was a hard obstacle to be got 
over, for they would not let a man set a 
foot on their premises, so that in those 
days there were no regular or systema- 
tic poachers. There were always a few 
who shot a hare by moonlight, or even 
ventured to trace her in a snow when 
the farmer’s stock of sheep were gather- 
ed from the hill, and that was the extent 
of poaching over all this country. In- 
deed, there were no black-cocks then. 
I was upwards of twenty years a shep- 
herd ere ever I saw one in the south of 
Scotland, so that the temptations for 
poaching were not then so great. But 
now the poachers go forth in bands of 
from three to eight, with their faces 
blackened, their pointers and percussion- 
guns, and they range over the whole 
country from day to day, and from month 
to month, without once being challenged. 
The farmers and shepherds tried at first 
to stop them; but they found it both 
vain and dangerous. ‘They could not 
seize them without a warrant, and they 
could not discover who they were so as 
to procure warrants. There is certainly 
something strangely deficient in the law 
here. I should conceive that the man 
who: goes out among a farmer’s stock, 
with a dog and a gun, and a blackened 
face, might be seized by any person con- 
cerned, and severely punished. Such a 
scoundrel is not tied to the killing of 
game alone; for it is very well known, 
that, in their long predatory excursions, 
when sometimes out for weeks at a time 
on the well-stocked moors, these fellows 
aged pop upa lamb for their nightly 

are. 


As for the gamekeepers, they are the 
most vexatious, insolent, and insignifi- 
cant persons in the whole world. If a 
gentleman chance to transgress by going 
over his bounds ; or, if a farmer’s friend 
or servant is found in a transgression ; 
in short, wherever there is a chance of 
some money and eclat, in their employ- 
er’s estimation, without any chance 
of a broken head or much trouble,— 


they are amazingly active and efficient 
indeed, and the humbled culprit is soused 
with the utmost rigour of law, while the 
regular professed poacher is as free to 
the game as the first proprietor of the 
country. But this great annoyance is 
fast working its own cure. The game 
that a few years ago were nearly as 
plentiful as the sheep, and, though not 
a yas stock, were certainly a bexu- 
tiful one, are exhausted, and on the very 
eve of being totally rooted out; so that 
the noblemen and gentlemen have been 
prezerving their game solely for the 
pleasure and benefit of the very outcasts 
and ragamuffins of society. 

But how different were the simple 
amusements of this country all the time 
from the close of the persecution up to 
the revolutionary war with France! ‘This 
family union, or compact, as we may call: 
it, between masters and servants, kept 
all things uniform, cheerful, and right, 
—for in all the sports the farmer or his 
family joined. The itinerant fiddlers 
were a great source of amusement, and 
a blithesome sight to many a young eye ; 
but every farmer acknowledged one only 
as his family musician, and the reception 
of interlopers was rather equivocal. The 
family musician, however, knew well 
when to make his appearances. These 
were at the sheep-shearing, when he got 
his choice fleece; at the end of harvest, 
to the kirn supper; at the end of the 
year, for his cakes and cheese ; and at 
the end of seed time, for his lippie of 
oats. On all these occasions the neigh- 
bours were summoned, and the night 
spent in dancing and singing ; ‘and then, 
besides the farmer’s bounty, it was cus- 
tomary for every man to give the musi- 
cian sixpence, the maidens being free of 
every expense all over the country. 
But then, be it remembered, that at that 
period every farmer had only one farm, 
and his family were his principal ser- 
vants; now, for the most part, every 
farmer has three, four, or ten of these 
farms, which makes the distance between 
master and servant wider and wider. 

I have myself seen two farmers’ wives, 
whose houses were within call of each 
other, meet every fine summer evening, 
and with their children and servants (for 
each of them had only a lad and lass) 

lay a game at Blind Harry in the ewe- 
Bught ; and though 1 can hardly de- 
scribe wherein the great sport of the 
game consisted, I know there was one 
continued yell of laughter from begin-’ 
ning to end of it. These moments of 
relaxation, during the days of the family 
union, had a zest in them which the 
menial is no more destined to enjoy. 
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In short, though the manly sports of 
the country, such as wrestling, leaping, 
racing on foot, putting the stone, archery, 
and numberless others, may, in some few 
places, be on the increase, still the 
young men have these violent exercises 
to themselves; and since the extermi- 
nation of the penny-weddings, kirns, 
and family-dances, the peasantry have 
not an amusement in which the sexes 
join ; and this sort of abstraction is the 
first thing that tends to demoralize so- 
ciety, and to stamp the character of man 
with a more rude and repulsive tint. 
Youth and manhood combined require 
some principle of excitation, and when 
that of female beauty is withheld from 
them, they must descend to a worse, the 
glass and boisterous mirth, 

But I am far from complaining of our 
peasantry in this respect. A shepherd 
or farm-servant is rarely if ever, in this 
part of the world at least, found in the 
public-house, excepting once or twice 
a-year, at the great fairs, when they 
‘¢ tak a rouse wi’ ane anither, an’ wi’ 
the lasses.” But the road-workers, 
young tradesmen, &c., are often loose 
and dissipated characters, and the public 
money is ill expended among them. 
The lasses and women folk in general 
would still be blithe and cheery, for 
their natures are constituted for it; but 
they have no opportunities of exercising 
those lively and amiable propensities, 
nor would they know-at present how to 
do so if they had. 

I can, therefore, only ascribe the late 
decided change in the character of our 
peasantry, First, to the disuse of song, 
arising in a great degree from the lay- 
ing open to the uninitiated, our trea- 
sured and highly-valued lore of ancient 
minstrelsy, which lost all its interest and 
romance as soon as it ceased to be 
chanted in its native and animated lilts. 

Secondly, To something radically defi- 
cient in the game laws, or in the mode 
of enforcing them, which I do not take 
it on me fully to explain or expatiate on. 
But I really see no other effectual way 
of putting an end to this galling nui- 
sance, oonegt either by shooting all the 
game or all the poachers. It is a pity 
that a few regiments of them are not 
dispatched to Poland as sharpshooters. 
They would wing the Russians to some 
purpose, and certainly no class of the 
community could be better spared. 

Thirdly, To the gradual advancement 
of the aristocracy of farming, if I may 
be allowed the expression, district after 
district bemg thrown into large farms, 
which has placed such adistance between 
servants and masters, that in fact they 
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have no communication whatever, and 
very little interest in common. The 
master’s eye is never upon them, and of 
course they have no opportunities of 
ingratiating themselves with him or 
with his family ; but are subjected to all 
the caprices of a menial like themselves, 
The ancient state of vassalage was a 
delightful bond compared to this. It is 
a state of absolute slavery, with only 
one amelioration, namely, the liberty, at 
each term, of selling themselves to the 
highest bidder. This last, with its con- 
comitant evils, already stated, I consider 
as the principal canse of the radical 
change which you have observed, and of 
which you were pleased to make the in- 
quiries at me,” 

Now, sir, I must confess that my 
friend did not entirely acquiesce in all 
these eloquent dogmas of mine, and nei- 
ther perhaps will you,—but I remained 
obstinate as usual, and refused to retract 
one sentence, and so he closed the con- 
versation by the good-natured remark, 
“ that there surely must be some truth 
in them.” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


WHO MURDERED BEGBIE ?° 
A stage-coach Romance. 
e e @ * 


While 
meditating in this mood upon various 
matters, the driver descended from his 
dicky and opened the door, for the pur- 
ose of admitting a couple of p gers 
into the coach. One of them was 
short, stout, dapper, middle-aged man, 
habited in a green surtout, buckskin 
small-clothes, and to ped boots. By 
his dialect I perceived he was an Eng 
lishman ; and fromseveral circumstances 
in his appearance and conversation, was 
led to believe him a traveller for some 
commercial house in London. It is dil- 
ficult to mistake a bagmen—there is 
always something about him than indi- 
cates his profession. I have generally 
found them—at least, those of the Cock- 
ney school—good-humouned, bustling, 
talkative fellows; fond of smoking, 
snuffing, and gossip; abounding in ta- 
vern anecdotes, und as communicative 
concerning themselves as they are in- 
quisitive about others. This was pre- 





* Becbie was porter to”one of the banks in 
Edinburgh ; being sent out with a parcel, con- 
taining five thousand pounds, be was stabbed in 
the High-street, and robbed of the money. 
Many years have now elapsed, and up to the 
present moment uo trace bas been found of the 
murderer, 
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cisely the character of the gentleman in 
question. Before he had been two mi- 
nutes in my company, we were as fami- 
liar as if we had been acquainted all our 
lives; and by his lively, miscellaneous 
conversation, I soon forgot what had 
just given me so much annoyance. 

The other passenger was a tall and 
remarkably thin man, apparently. about 
fifty years of age: he was, I think, the 
most meagre figure I ever saw. The 
Englishman was struck with his appear- 
ance, as well as myself; for he asked 
him if he was in good health, and, with 
much kindness, proposed to close the 
window next him, to screen him from 
the wind, besides offering him the use 
of hia cloak for the journey, and tender- 
ing various other civilities. The other 
appreciated these attentions as they de- 
served, but assured the worthy bagman 
that he was in perfect health ; and, al- 
though delicate to look at, he had in 
reality nothing to complain of, but ate, 
drank, slept, and enjoyed himself as much 
as his neighbours. Nor did his beha- 
viour during the journey appear at va- 
riance with this declaration. He was 
at once lively, good-humoured, and ener- 
getic; spoke a great deal; and seemed 
much strack with the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country. Altogether, he was 
so agreeable and well-informed, that I 
felt deep regret when he left us, which 
he did at the Broom-house Toll, about 
five miles from Glasgow. I must’ men- 
tion, however, that, for some minutes 
before his departure, a deep cloudseemed 
to fall u the face of the bagman. 
He lost, all at once, his talkativeness and 

humour, and sat in the corner of 
the coach, having his eyes fixed upon 
our fellow-traveller with an expression 
of mingled curiosity, resentment, and 
alarm. So much did his agitation pre- 
vail, that when the emaciated stranger 
left the coach, he refused to shake his 
hand, although it was held out to him 
for the purpose ; and when he was fairly 
gone, he gave vent to his feeling in a 
deeply-muttered imprecation. I was 
confounded, and asked him the meaning 
of this wonderful change. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you know not in 
whose company you have been travel- 
ling. I have ow recognised in that 
there man an friend, or, rather, un 
old enemy—I smoked him shortly after 
we left Uddingstone. There isamystery 
about him, sir, which the devil himself 
cannot see through. Blow me! if he 
did not hocuss me at the Bugle Inn. 
My friends, Parchment, and Bolus, and 
Heavystern, can bear witness to some 
of his doings—that of which I speak 


was a most wonderful adventure ; till 
this very day it has never been fathomed, 
and, I believe, never will. Perhaps you 
would like to hear it. Yes, sir, you 
shall hear, and hearing it you shall won- 
der, and wondering you shall tremble. 
In the mean time I may mention, that 
that stranger —that living anatomy— 
that vivified skeleton—half death, half 
life, half man, half devil—is the mur- 
derer of Begbie !”’ 

«‘ The murderer of Begbie!’’ exclaim- 
ed I, with astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir, to be sure: that there 
man hocussed your humble servant, and 
murdered Begbie.” 

“‘ Good Heavens! are you itive 
that what you state concerning Begbie 
is correct ?’? 

“ As positive, my dear sir, as I am of 
my own existence. I have the most 
decisive proof of what I state; and if 
you will only listen for half an hour, I 
shall put you in possession of every fact, 
and unfold a scene, in all respects so 
extraordinary, that I am certain you 
have never heard or read of any thing 
to equal it.” 

So saying, he took a pinch of snuff, 
hemmed two or three times to clear his 
throat, and pulling up the coach win- 
dows, to keep out the night air, and 
deaden the noise of the wheels, pro- 
ceeded as follows : : 

“TI was travelling in my machine— 
an open gig—when a dreadful shower 
of rain compelled me to take refuge at 
the Bugle Inn, a small but comfortable 
place of entertainment, half-way. be- 
tween Oxford and Moulsey Hurst. On 
entering the parlour, I found it occu- 
pied by a pleasant little party, consisting 
of Mr. Parchment the village lawyer, 
Dr. Bolus the village surgeon, and the 
Rev. Mr. Heavystern parson of the 
parish. To these gentlemen I was 
familiarly known, as it was my custom 
to put up at the Bugle when in that 
quarter ; and they were all in the habit 
of occasionally frequenting it during the 
winter nights, when time—for they were 
bachelors— hung heavily on their hands. 

On the present occasion they had met 
there by agreement, to smoke a few 
cigars and discuss some knotty point of 
village politics, over a can of the land- 
lord’s best Burton; and to tell the truth 
there could have been no time or place 
better adapted for such a purpose, for 
the evening was cold and rainy, pre- 
cluding all hopes of enjoyment out of 
doors, and rendering the ‘chimney nook’ 
the most suitable quarter in the world 
to while away the time. The lawyer 
was a tall, thin figure, with an expres- 
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sion of countenance strongly satirical ; 
but, withal, shrewd and intelligent. 
His hair was remarkably plentiful, and 
as black as jet; while his complexion 
was sallow, his eyes deeply set in the 
head, his nose and chin peaked, and his 
cheeks lank, and strongly marked with 
a variety of deep wrinkles. He was 
about fifty years of age, and a confirmed 
Whig—a regular croaker, who found 
fault with every thing but himself; and 
vowed, wherever he went, that there 
was nothing but rottenness and corrup- 
tion ‘ in the state of Denmark.’ 

‘* The doctor was in every respect the 
reverse. In stature he did not exceed 
five feet, was remarkably corpulent, of 
a ruddy complexion, and perfectly bald. 
He wore glasses, for he was somewhat 
short-sighted, and could be hardly said 
to possess the capability of seeing as fur 
through a millstone as the man that 
made it. His intellectual vision, more- 
over, was, according to Mr. Parchment, 
as bad as that of his eyes; for he was 
a Tory, and, consequently, blind to the 
thousand-and-one things which came 
under the more penetrating glance of 
the republican lawyer. Whigs, it is well 
known, see not only farther than Tories, 
but much more distinctly ; and the doc- 
tor, though a capital professional man, 
and scholar to boot, must be allowed to 
have been a much obtuser personage, in 
all respects, than the Whiggish limb of 
the law. 

‘‘ As for the parson, he occupied, so 
far as personal appearance went, a mid- 
dle station between the two others, 
being neither so tall nor so thin as the 
lawyer, nor so short and thick as the 
doctor. He was, in fact, a plain, de- 
cent, humdrum son of the ducti—< 
prodigious Y ively absent, 
and guilty on no occasion of saying any 
thing in the least degree approaching to 
wit. He despised smartness of all kinds 
—thought well before he spoke—and 
when he did condescend to embody an 
idea in language, it was done in such a 
solemn, pompous, dogmatic style, that, 
however absurd, it carried instantaneous 
conviction to the hearer. On this ac- 
count, his pulpit prelections were deemed 
infallible—no human being thought of 
calling them in question. Indeed, so 
satisfied were the parishioners of-his 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, that they 
fcual it perfectly unnecessary to take 
the trouble of scrutinizing his sermons, 
but fell quietly asleep as soun as he 
opened his mouth, convinced that all he 
said was in strict accordance with the 
thirty-nine articles, and consistent with 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 
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‘¢ Such were the trio who, in company 
with myself, were seated around the 
parlour fire of the Bugle Inn, each with 
a cigar in his mouth, and a can of Bur- 
ton in his hand. 

“ The night, I have said, was tem- 
pestuous ; the rain fell in torrents, and 
the wind howled out of doors as if the 
spirit of discord had got among the ele- 
ments, and set them all by the ears. It 
was also remarkably cold, for it was one 
of the bitterest days of the bitter month 
of November, and was unusually sharp 
even for that season of the year. This, 
however, had no influence upon our 
little party. The fire, ro may of sea- 
coal, which crackled up the chimney, 
and threw out long tongues of flame, 
rendering all other kinds of light unne- 
cessary, set the cold at defiance ; diffu- 
sing both warmth and radiance around 
the apartment, and bathing the old-fa- 
shioned furniture, oaken panels, and 
quaint pictures that adorned the walls, 
in a flood of dazzling lustre. The winds 
roared without, but we paid no regard 
to their rouring : our attention was 
taken up by anobler theme—the sounds 
of our own voices and the fume of our 
cigara, which streamed out of our mouths 
in spiral volumes as from the craters of 
so many volcanoes, and enveloped one 
and all in clouds of tobacco smoke, more 
delicious to our nostrils than all the 
odours of Circassia itself. We were 
happy, perfectly happy; the rugged 
lines of the lawyer’s Whiggery were 
smoothed down, and he left ‘ the state 
of Denmark’ to itself ; the doctor forgot 
his Toryism with his potions; and the 
parson puffed away in theological ease, 
mindful no longer of Mother Church 
and her thirty-nine infallibilities. 

“ Such was the state of purties when 
the parlour door opened, and the land- 
lord made his appearance to ask if the 
gentlemen would have any objections to 
the company of-a stranger. ‘ The poor 
fellow,’ said he, ‘ has just arrived on the 
top of the coach from Oxford ; he is 
miserably cold, and this is the only place 
in the house with a fire, except the kit- 
chen, into which he is not very fond of 
gong.” y 

‘¢ ¢ O gurely, send him in by all means,’ 
said the doctor, taking a full draught of 
ale, and looking at each of us by turns 
for our assent. The lawyer expressed 
acquiescence with something of a grin, 
and the parson gave his concurrence by 
a nod of the head and the emission of a 
majestic cloud of tobacco smoke. As 
for myself, I at once agreed to let the 
poor devil have a share of our apart- 
ment, ; ‘ ‘ 


‘ 
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- The instant the stranger entered 
the room, every eye was fixed upon him. 
He was about six feet high, and thin-- 
miserably, inconceivably thin; language, 
in fact, would sink under the attempt to 
depict his incredible emaciation. It 
would be an insult to the fraternity of 
ghosts to say that he belonged to it—no 
spectre was ever so utterly unsubstantial 
—no mummy so totally divested of flesh 
and blood. His appearance, in short, 
riveted the attention of us ull. Parch- 
ment lay back in his chair, and gazed at 
him with mute astonishment; Heavy- 
stern ceased to smoke; and Bolus took 
off his spectacles, and wiped them to see 
that he was not labouring under an op- 
tical delusion. For my own part, I was 
not less lost in surprise than the others. 
Our wonder was complete, our scrutiny 
intense, our confusion excessive. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, the stranger, appa- 
rently unmindful of this reception, drew 
near to the fire, placed himself upon an 
empty seat between the doctor and 
parson, and in a harsh, hollow, sepul- 
chral voice, desired the landlord to bring 
him a cigar and a tumbler of brandy 
toddy. His wishes were instantly com- 
plied with, and he began to smoke and 
tipple by turns, without taking any no- 
tice of the company he was among. 
But hig movements did not for an in- 
stant pass unnoticed. We all still gazed 
upon him with wonder, and ultimately 
with feelings of indignation—for we 
were not less incensed at his imperturb- 
ability and xonchalance, than surprised 
at the meagreness of his corporation. 
At last the doctor broke silence. 

“¢ Cold weather, sir; ye must have 
felt it intolerable on the top of the 
coach.’ The stranger made him no 
verbal reply, but merely nodded in token 
of assent, while he emitted from his 
mouth an enormous volume of smoke, 
which glided away in the direction of 
the lawyer, who sat opposite, and enve- 
Joped his head in its duais and fragrant 
tabernacle. The smoke was evidently 
levelled at Mr. Parchment; it went as 
directly to him as if it had been dis- 


charged fro’ musket, and settled like 
a glory around the sable tresses of his 
upper man. 


“‘ Incensed as we all were at such 
intolerable freedom on the part of this 
shrivelled anatomy, it was impossible 
not to admire the style of his smoking. 
It wag graceful in the highest degree. 
The fumes issued from his mouth in 
streams not thicker than a crow-quill, 
and "cage expanding like a balloon 
as they receded from him, filled the 
‘whole chamber with one magnificent 


cloud. From admiring the smoke, we 
came to admire the smoker, and, scare- 
crow as he was, we all, not excepting 
Mr. Parchment, looked upon him with 
feelings of considerable respect. At 
last the anatomy broke silence. 

“¢ ¢ Gentlemen,’ said he, withdrawing 
the cigar from his mouth, ‘ I daresay 
you are all anxious to know who I am, 
and what I am—nmy birth, parentage, 
education, —— character, and so 
forth; in short, gentlemen, I suppose 

-? Here he resumed his cigar, 
and instead of finishing the sentence, 
favoured us with a huge puff of tobacco 
smoke. We were terribly annoyed at 
this, and our growing respect for him 
was just on the point of being succeeded 
by fresh indignation, when we perceived, 
gleaming amid the dusky vapours which 
shrouded him, a tear stealing from his 
right eye, and struggling down one of 
the narrow and tortuous farrows of his 
emaciated cheek. Poor devil! it was 
impossible to cherish resentment against 
him. Anatomy as he was, he had a 
soul to be saved; he had a tear to shed 
—perhaps it was the only one which his 
dried corporation could furnish, and he 
shed it willingly. What could a hero 
or a patriot do more with his blood ? 
When | saw this tear oozing out—when 
I gazed at itthrough the tobacco smoke, 
as upon the evening star through a 
cloud—I respected him—upon my ho- 
nour I did—more than Wallace, Tell, 
or Kosciusko, names equally mighty and 
renowned in song. Alas! that the mur- 
derer of poor Begbie should have excited 
in my bosom such exalted emotions. 

& 





s¢¢T hocuss no man, sir,’ said the 

stranger. 
e td] a 

“©<T'll tell ye what it is, sir,’ said 

Mr. Parchment. °* % _ 
* 


« ¢ Pooh, pooh ! mere fudge.’ 
e e e 


“Then down came Bolus, . Parch- 
em and Heavystern—as for myself, 
e e 


® * * _ It was then 
I could see the horrid sepulchral eyes of 
the anatomy. ° g * 
ai® 2 * * Tam hocussed. 
@ @ 


‘ ¢ Poor Begbie then gave a groan.’ ” 
e e e e 


— Fraser’s Magazine. 





LIVE-LONG POVERTY. 

THE very poor are always the worst 
economists, and therefore, must cone 
tinue very poor.— Gilbert White. 
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AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


FRANCE. 


In the Twenty-third volume of the Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, Mr. E. E. Crowe has 
completed his History of France, which 
we Lave duly noticed in its a ere 
From the present portion (vol. iii.) we 
extract three or four of the most original 
ages, which exhibit Mr. Crowe’s qua- 
ifications for an historian in an advan- 
tageous light. The subject is a splendid 
one—on which inquiry will never be ex- 
hausted, or with which the student of 
mankind will be fatigued—we mean the 


Character of Napoleon. 


We have traced the rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the highest pinnacle of 
greatness; let us pause to take a view 
of his character, since in that character 
was now concentrated the force which 
influenced the fate, not only of France, 
but of Europe. It is no longer the dis- 
tinctions of party, the play of public 
opinion or of political intrigue, that we 
have to narrate. The crowded stage of 
the revolution has been swept clean ; 
and, in lieu of its stirring scenes, its 
rant, its blood, its interest and depth, 
we behold the silent statue of a conque- 
ror enthroned. 

Bonaparte seems to have been gifted 
by nature with all the general and effi- 
cient a of greatness, but with 
none of those peculiarities which some- 
times mar, sometimes adorn it: his 
powers differed from those of the mass, 
not in kind but in degree. Great good 
sense, quickness, energy indefatigable, 
an eye and judgment that never erred 
or slumbered whilst their objects were 
unreached : these were his attributes ; 
circumstances afforded them the oppor- 
tunities of success. He was a child of 
fortune, but not a spoiled child: he 
never turned his back upon her favours 
in caprice or neglect, never lost an op- 
portunity without taking the utmost 
advantage of it; whilst, likewise, he 
never anticipated the course of circum- 
stances, nor ventured forward till every 
accessory was prepared, and all ripe for 
consummation. He was not one of 


those born to struggle against events : 
he never could have been either a Cesar 
or a Catiline ; for in adversity he wus 
out of his element, and pined like a 
southern exotic under a northern sky 
unless when the sun shone full upon 
him, He was a wretched conspirator ! 
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the 18th Brumaire was effected, despite 
of his blunders and his faintness, by his: 
brother Lucien ; and fortune came there 
to his aid, as she did at Marengo. 

Napoleon was endowed, in fact, with 
great intellect, but not with great pas. 
sions: he loved neither women nor free- 
dom ; his very ambition was an after. 
thought, begotten of events. A little 
before Vendémiaire we find him medita- 
ting the purchase of a country house 
and farm, ‘ but not of confiscated pro- 
perty,”—so unstable did he esteem the 
revolution. But he had the restless 
spirit, the craving for activity, which is 
the germ of ambition. He was not 
without enthusiasm, but he had never 
more than he could well control,—one 
reason why he could never be eloquent; 
for the enthusiasm that the pen ma 
affect and exaggerate, must be felt wi! 
the warmth of inspiration, ere it acts 
= the tongue. Now the absence of 
all passion and all enthusiasm is selfish- 
ness in the highest degree; and such 
became the all-absorbing malady, the 
distinguishing trait; of Napoleon. He 
was incapable even of friendship. Him- 
self, his greatness, that of France be- 
cause his, became for him a passion, or 
rather the substitute for one. It is thus 
we judge him from history; thus ma- 
dame de Sta#l, the most penetrating ob- 
server of human character, read that of 
Bonaparte. 

From this principle, this nullity of 
feeling and power of intellect, flowed 
the virtues and the vices of the man. 
He was not imposed on by the cant of 
the revolution, nor carried away by its 
fanaticism. Being indebted for his ad- 
vance to the rise of the democracy, he 
adopted that side which threw command 
open to his talents: he sided with the 
revolution, and rendered it triumphant ; 
but he never adopted its prejudices 
against cither aristocrat or churchman, 
both of which classes he spared. He 
had a respect for even royalty, and kept 
the king of Sardinia on his throne de- 
spite the directory. He was not by na- 
ture cruel; but supreme command, es- 
pecially of armies, inspired him with a 
contempt for human life, and a disre- 
gard for destroying it. He had no im- 
moral tendencies ; but, as education gave 
him no principle of religion or morals, 
or rather, as the revolution took away 
all he might have originally imbibed, 
he was left free to adopt the maxims of 
expediency, which are sufficient to ren- 
der the prudent moral whilst they are 
surrounded by their equals. Bonaparte 
lost this salutary check, as he rose above 
his fellows to power. On his first aa 
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cent he seemed to think all permitted to 
him: he had reverence for neither jus- 
tice nor truth ; and did not shrink from 
even murder, until the outcry of Europe 
taught him that even sovereigns find a 
tribunal in the public voice which it is 
dangerous to brave. 

In European society, civilization has 
restrained the conduct of men hy a dou- 
ble chain; by that of morality and reli- 
gion first, by that of honour after. The 
many, who shake off the first, are ena- 
bled to cling by the last; and the result, 
so far as their neighbours are concerned, 
is much the same. But the French 
revolution had destroyed both these ties ; 
one was bigotry in its eyes, the other a 
relic of aristocracy ; and Bonaparte was 
completely without either,—the fault of 
his position more than of his character. 
Indeed, one of his greatest misfortunes 
was his want of gentle habits and feel- 
ings on reaching athrone : stern morality 
would no doubt have sufficed ; but sto- 
icism is rare and difficult, especially in 
such a situation: whereas the gentle- 
manly spirit is common, is strong, is 
ineradicable ; of tenderer and nicer con- 
science than the moral, which it sup- 
plants. It would have preserved Bona- 
parte from that habitual rudeness, which 
soon left no servants round him but ser- 
vile instruments, unable to delay a guilty 
order, or hasten a generous one. It 
would have prevented him from conde- 
scending to turn scribe in the Moniteur, 
and putting himself in personal collision 
with the powers and sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, all of whom he individually insult- 
ed, besides working up his own wretched 
vanity to a pitch unworthy of his station. 
It would have kept him from public al- 
tercation with ambassadors at his court, 
or base traps laid for them at neighbour- 
ing ones. It would have inspired him 
with a respect for truth, nor allowed an 
emperor’s bulletin to have become a 
word synonymous with alie. In fine, 
it would have preserved him from the 
foul stain of having murdered a defence- 
less prince. The faults of Bonaparte 
form a striking proof of how vulgarity 
may lead to crime; and, perhaps, the 
bestplea for the aristocratic organization 
of society is, that honour, the essence 
of that system, is the best substitute for 
moral principle, the seed of which is 
perishable, and difficult to rear. 


We must repeat the assertion, that 
Bonaparte was not made to sway events, 
however fit to sway mankind. War he 
elways found made to his hand ; if his 
system, his incorrigible system, his 
oblique and selfish views of justice, and 
his recklessness of others’ right justly 


provoked it, this did not enter into his 
calculation. He really imagined, that 
Austria, or England, or any European 
ower, had no right nor claim to inter- 
ere with his aggrandisement ; and con- 
sidered their mistrust as a kind of wil- 
ful impertinence. Wars then came of 
his arbitrariness. But he never entered 
upon them avowing merely the aim of 
conquest. The only two cases in which 
he did do this, in which he did take the 
initiative of fortune, viz. in the Egyptian 
and Russian expeditions, failure and de- 
feat were the consequences. But if 
thus unable to rule over events, he was 
eminently calculated to rule over man- 
kind; above all, over masses of men, 
His elevation and his feats were alone, 
indeed, enough to excite the highest 
admiration ; but this was fostered by a 
thousand acts which were almost natu- 
ralto him. No monarch ever acted idol 
so well as he. All may sit to be wor- 
shipped ; but he could reflect grandeur 
in return. Then he had no weakness, 
no luxurious or royal enjoyments. He 
was all absolute in his rule ; in conquer- 
ing and administering imperious. He 
was not so successful in attaching those 
who came in contact with him. The 
marshals, indeed, could not but bow to 
him, who was the leading star of the 
— and of the land. But personal 
riends Bonaparte had none. He was 
incapable of friendship or affection, and 
could only be served at length by men, 
frivolous and martinet, like Berthier ; 
cold and rigid, like Duroc ;* or blindly 
devoted, from an innate and mental 
feeling of servility, like Savary. Thus 
his power, in extending widely over the 
land and over men, spread its roots, like 
certain splendid trees,—the ash for in- 
stance,— horizontally and superficially 
through the soil. They did not strike 
downwards, perpendicularly and pro- 
foundly, like the oak, which, of more 
tardy growth, still rises to superior ma- 
jesty, and braves with far more uncon- 
querable resistance the fury of adverse 
elements. 

* If Bonaparte could have considered any one 
in the light of friend, it was Duroc, A circum. 
stantial account has been given, and much 
quoted, of the sorrow displayed by Bonaparte 
on the occasion of his death. He is represented 
as sitting apart from his suite, as absorbed in 
affliction, &c. We can contradict this flatly, 
from the ne - one of his suite then pre- 


sent. Napoleon not betray any such sensi- 
bility. 





Gipsies.—It is possible that amidst 
their cant and corrupted dialect, many 
mutilated remains of their native Jan- 
guage might still be discovered. Sir 
Joseph Banks gave a male gipsy a gui- 
nea for two or three such words. 
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- SHAKSPEARB. 

; MOTION. 

¢¢ How many kinds of motion are there,” 
said a Glaswegian professor of physics 
to one ofhisvery bright pupils. ‘Three, 
Sir,”? was the reply. ‘ Three! name 
them.”—“ The Retrograde, the Pro- 
gressive, and the Stand-still motion. 


FIGHTING BY MEASURE. 


THe usual place of resort for Dublin 
duellists is called the Fifteen Acres. An 
attorney of that city, in penning a chal- 
lenge, thought, most ‘likely, he was 
drawing a lease, and invited his antago- 
nist to meet him at “ the place culled 
Fifteen Acres, be the same more or 
less.” 


Tue celebrated French preacher, Bour- 
daloue, was once asked by a lady, whe- 
ther or not she did wrong in frequenting 
dramatic entertainments. ‘ ’Tis your- 
self,‘madam,’’ said the divine, ‘ that 
can best answer the question.” 

LEGAL ADULTERATION. 
Severat publicans being assembled at 
Malton in Yorkshire, in order to renew 
their licenses to retail beer, the worthy 
magistrate addressed one of them (an 
old woman) and said, he trusted she did 
not put any pernicious ingredients into 
the liquor; to which she immediately 
exclaimed, “ I'll assure your worship, 
there’s naught parnicious put into our 
barrels that I knaw of but t’ exciseman’s 
stick.’’ 

LONDON. 
Tue word London is of Sclavonic 
origin and signifies a town upon wa- 
ter. Lon, is the Sclavonic for water, 
and Don, city: thus comes our word 
London. INTERPRES. 


THE LATE MR. A. 

A xogvacious lady, ill of a disease of 
forty years standing, applied to Mr. A. 
for advice, and had begun to describe 
its progress from the first, when Mr. A. 
interrupted her, saying he wanted to go 
into the next street to see a patient ; he 
begged the lady to inform him how long 
it would take her to tell her story. The 
answer was twenty minutes, he asked 
her to proceed, and hoped she would 
endeavour, to finish by the time he re- 
turned. M. A. R. 
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ABSTINENCE. 


Tue monks of the Convent of St. Cathe. 
rine, supposed to be built over the site of 
Moves’ burning bush, not only abstain 
from animal food, but likewise trom the 
less sinful indulgences of butter, milk, — 
and eggs. With an inconsistency, how- 
ever, from which even the Pythagoreang — 
of Hindostan are not always free, they — 
eat shell-fish, crabs, and lobsters as — 
often as they can get them. This re. 
minds us of the Quarterly Review taunt- _ 
ing a Pythagorean philosopher of our — 
times with abstaining from animal food, 
but indulging in gravy over his potatoes, ~ 
The proverb may well say “ there’s rea- | 
son in roasting eggs,” and we may add 
little in some rules of abstinence. 


GENERAL RAPP. 


Rapp and Savary were aides-de-camp | 
to Desaix, adopted by Bonaparte in the — 
field of Mzrengo. The latter soon made * 
progress by his suppleness ; the former © 
was a blunt Alsacian, and me neéie | 
ther duke nor marshal. Heonce ushered | 
a dark-looking Corsican to the presence _ 
of Bonaparte, and took care to hold the — 
door open whilst the interview lasted, © 
When questioned by Bonaparte why he © 
did this, ‘* Because,” replied Rapp, ’ 
*¢ [don’t put much trust in your Corsi- | 
cans.” The blunt remark caused much 
amusement.— Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol, 
XXIII. " " a 


A GENTLEMAN whom Sir Joshua Rey- 


‘nolds and Johnson visited, indulged | 


Johnson with new honey and clouted ” 
cream, of which he swaJlowed so libe- / 
rally that his entertainer grew alarmed, | 
To the prudent and discreet Reynolds, © 
the same person presented a large 4 
of very old nut oil—a professional prize © 
which the painter carried home in his © 
own coach, regarding it as worthy of his 
personal attention. 


Srr Josnua Reynoups, in his best days, q 
started a superb carriage, with wheels © 
carved and gilt, and bearing on its panels — 


the four seasons of the year. His sister ~ 
complained thit it was too showy— 
“ What !’’ said the painter, ‘ would 
you have one like an apothecary’s car- ~ 


riage.”’ 
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